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own infallibility. And from religious righteousness to
wholesale moral condemnation the step is very short in-
deed.

We know very little of the Abbe's contact with
French political life. One of his contemporaries, Major
Mark Wilks, historian of Mysore and British resident in
that Province, remarks: 'Of the history and character of
the author, I only know that he escaped from one of the
fusillades of the French Revolution, and has since lived
among the Hindus as one of themselves.' The Abbe's
own comment to this is: 'It is quite true that I fled from
the horrors of the Revolution, and had I remained I
should in all probability have fallen a victim, as did so
many of my friends who held the same religious and
political opinions as myself; but the truth is, I embarked
for India some two years before the fusillades referred to
took place.'* The political background to the Abbe's stu-
dies of Hindu manners, customs and ceremonies provides
a useful clue to the psychological motivation that drove
Dubois to write his book: to compare the paganism of the
Hindus with the scepticism of the European Enlighten-
ment, and thereby to point out the utter wickedness of.
both. His standard of comparison was Christianity, or
rather the Roman-Catholic Church. There is no doubt,
therefore, that his book was meant to be a warning to
the West. He, by the way, makes his point quite clear
in his own Preface: 'There is one motive which above
all others has influenced my determination. It struck
me that a faithful picture of the wickedness and incon-
gruity of Polytheism and idolatry would by its very ugli-

* Abbe J. A. Dubois; Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies.
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